UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE
Though Furnivall had neither place nor pay in any University,
though his only teaching post was that of a volunteer at the
Working Men's College, he belonged to us, from the day he
entered our College in 1841 till that evening, seventy years
later, when he walked out of our doors for the last time.
As a student, Furnivall kept a very conscientious diary. I
will give you one day from it: the life of a student of U.C.L.
from midnight to midnight:
Friday, May 13, 1842,
[A Party] Had some ices; danced; had supper at J past i;
danced (a country dance,) etc.; took a cab to Walshe's [where
he lived] at \ past 3; read, etc., went to bed. Got up at 20m
to 8; had breakfast; attended Prof. De Morgan's lecture on
Mathematics till som past 10; wrote in my Sermon book for
an hour; put some plants into my book of Botanical Speci-
mens; attended Prof. Maiden's lecture on Greek till 2om to 2;
arranged my plants; had dinner; Tom Graham called and
chatted till 3; dressed; ... attended Prof. Potter's lecture on
Natural Philosophy till 5, and Dr. Lindley's examination on
Botany till quarter to 6; had a parcel from home, unpacked
it; Charles was better; dried plants till 8; Dr. Scratchley came
to tea; finished dressing; took a cab at 20m past 9 to Mr.
Grahame's; had some coffee; danced, had ices; quadrilled
and waltzed; had supper: Fine day.1
Shortly after Furnivall became secretary, the Philological
Society was joined by Herbert Coleridge and by Trench, not
yet an Archbishop, but a professor at King's College. Owing to
their enthusiasm, the chief aim of the Society became the
supplementing of the imperfect English dictionaries, and this
aim was soon changed into a plan for the creation of a New
English Dictionary. The death of Coleridge and the absorption
of Trench in other work left Furnivall in charge of this, and he
toiled for fifteen years at the head of a devoted band of volun-
teers, amid much disappointment. In the end, Oxford should-
ered the task. Two or three times every year, the Society met
to hear of the progress of the Dictionary, and during the first
fifty years Furnivall was always present. The Early English
1 Life by JOHN MUNRO, in F. J. Furnivall: a Record, 1911, p. x.
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